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ABSTRACT 



What are the moral and political responsibilities of university-based 
researchers who assist local school authorities in the implementation of policies ? To 
what extent are scholars whose stature and research are invoked to support 
educational practices responsible for the (mis)application of their work? This study 
uses high-profile research on District 2 as a case study of how a political context 
that presents urban schools as unsalvageable has also resulted in research 
stripped of critique. The paper compares published reports about District 2's 
accomplishments to data on student achievement and school demographics on 
state and city reports and analyzes the data in light of the author's insider 
knowledge as a parent-activist. The examination brings to light important aspects 
of District 2’s record that have not been explored, the most glaring of which is the 
intense social and racial stratification among the schools and the lack of clear 
evidence that its implementation of an instructional delivery system built on 
national standards has been successful. Comparison of school-wide achievement 
between District 2 and District 25, Queens indicates that researchers' description of 
District 2’s model of systemic reform as exemplary is, at the very least, 
questionable and may have obscured hard questions about District 2's ability to 
diminish achievement differentials that correlate closely with segregation, race, and 



poverty. 



The direct assistance that university-based researchers provide to school 
systems involved in reform is generally accepted as positive, strengthening the 
relationship between theory and practice and in the process improving both. 
However, key aspects of collaborations between school districts and universities 
deserve closer attention, as is suggested by Zeichner's discussion (1995) of the 
extent to which power differentials between school faculty and university 
researchers are addressed in formulating research designs and questions. 

Reforms of the past decade, formerly acknowledged only by researchers as 
controlled by professional, corporate, and political elites (Cohen, 1995; Mickelson, 
1999; Shipps, 1997) are now explicitly welcomed as such by politicians rejecting 
popular control of schooling (McAdams 2000). Urban school systems in particular 
are viewed as close to unsalvageable as democratically-controlled, publicly funded 
systems and therefore in need of control by elites (McAdams 2000). In this context 
of urgency, researchers who collaborate with authorities in urban schools may 
experience pressures to show that success is possible, that reforms "work." Yet 
pressure to find solutions to the seemingly intractable problems of urban schools 
conflicts with the major responsibilities of intellectuals, pursuing "freedom with 
respect to those in power, the critique of received ideas, the demolition of simplistic 
either-ors, respect for the complexity of problems" (Bourdieu, 1998, p. 92). 

In this paper I use research on school improvement in District 2 in Manhattan 
as a case study, to examine the problem of conflict between the critical functions of 
research and intellectuals and the pressing need to generate models of urban 
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school reform that are successful. District 2's strategy of using professional 
development to implement national standards has been upheld as an example of 
how an urban school district can make standards-based reform succeed, an 
illustration of public education's continued viability in the nation's cities (Elmore, 
1999-2000; Elmore & Burney, 1997a; Elmore & Burney, 1997b; Elmore & Burney, 
1999; Elmore & Burney, Februaryl999). Prominent research has also heralded the 
District's focus on a centralized system of professional development linked to 
standards as being the key to improving achievement in urban schools (Fink & 
Resnick, 1999; Resnick & Harwell, 2000; Stein, D'Amico & Johnstone, April 1999). 
As Lauren Resnick, a researcher closely identified with published reports touting 
District 2’s success comments: 



Over an eleven-year period, Community School District Two in New 
York City has amassed a strong record of successful school 
improvement in a very diverse urban school setting. Not only 
have test scores risen, but there is also a remarkable professional 
spirit among the teachers, principals, and central staff members 
of the district, which has 22,000 students in 45 schools (Fink & Resnick, 
1999, p. 3). 



This study draws on several types of sources in addition to published 
research on District 2, including publicly available data on school achievement and 
demographics on the New York State Department of Education and New York City 
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Board of Education websites, correspondence with District 2 teachers, unpublished 
reports on the District's math curriculum, and field notes following conversations 
with principals, teacher union officials and teachers in District 2 schools. 1 Teachers 
and school administrators in District 2 who spoke and corresponded with me were 
informed that the information would be used in a published study and consented to 
interviews on the condition that they remain anonymous. Any information provided 
by District 2 employees who desired to remain anonymous was confirmed by at 
least two other people, generally in two other schools. My rationale for identifying 
the district and researchers is that their work is a matter of public record. Indeed, 
high-profile research on District 2 in Manhattan has given its reforms a reputation 
of success that has encouraged state officials from locales as distant culturally and 
geographically from New York City as rural Vermont to press for District 2’s 
practices as a template for professional development (personal communication with 
Vermont college administrator, April 2001). 

From 1998 until 2000, I was active as a parent in the New York City public 
school that my daughter attended, the John Melser Charrette School, or as it is 
more commonly called, PS 3. From this vantage point I gleaned information and 



1 This paper is the third in a series examining school reform in New York City 
and District 2 from my perspective as a parent activist. In "Systemic Reform's 
'Learning by AH': Who evaluates Learning by Policy Analysts?" (forthcoming in May, 
Educational Policy) I explore contradictions between research about creation of 
school-based management teams and the lived-reality of parents and teachers in 
PS 3. Another study, (forthcoming. The Urban Review) investigates why gender 
equity has been marginalized in urban school reform and in the process scrutinizes 
how efforts to address gender inequality are undercut by District 2’s hierarchical 
notions of reform and its uncritical embrace of the ideology of professionalism. 
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acquired a perspective that would not readily be available to researchers on District 
2 unless it had been consciously sought, which it was not. Resnick's description 
(Fink & Resnick, 1999) of how the research design was formulated explains how 
critical perspectives on District 2 policies were omitted: 

We were trying to figure out which people in the district should be 
interviewed and observed in order to understand how the district 
functioned. Someone started to diagram the way in which teachers 
were expected to learn from principals and professional developers 
and each other within their school, while at the same time principals 
were expected to learn from the Superintendent and Deputy 
and from each other how to be better at their instructional leadership 
job. Someone else said, "It's like those nesting dolls people like 
to bring back from their travels"— and the name was born. 

The image seems to work because the dolls are each independent, 
free-standing "people," yet they share a common form— and you can't 
decide which is the most "important" doll, the tiny one in the middle 
that establishes the shape for them all or the big one on the outside 
that encloses them all (p. 6). 

The diagram outlined by those involved in the study design supports an 
analogy (of nesting dolls) that is simultaneously hierarchical and exclusively self- 
referential. The analogy is also a remarkable for being static and decontextualized, 
with relationships unaffected by "outside" influences such as parent feedback, 
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which seems to be an accurate description of decision making in the district. 

Though Resnick comments in the quote above that it is not clear which doll is the 
most "important," her statement seems to contradict power and status relations of 
the "nested doll" analogy. She observes that the doll in the middle is "tiny" and "the 
big one on the outside... encloses them all." The outer doll then shapes the 
configuration, and size and power diminish as one moves to the inside of the 
"nest." 

PS 3 is an arts-based, alternative school started by parents (Zuckerman, 
2001), with a unique history that has made it resistant to many District 2 
initiatives. PS 3 is probably one of the schools district officials and researchers 
categorize as "off the screen," or using the analogy of the nesting dolls, outside of 
the nest. In its demographics and test scores PS 3 exemplifies "off the screen" 
schools. As a report observes, "for a variety of reasons, off-the-screen schools are 
not working within the District #2 framework. While student achievement in some 
cases is fairly strong, the district leadership has concerns about the quality of 
instruction and or leadership in these schools" (D'Amico, van den Heuvel, & 

Harwell, 2000, p. 6). Curiously, District 2 leaders' concerns about achievement in 
instruction and leadership in these "off-the-screen" schools are not articulated in 
research describing the district's accomplishments and problems. One could argue 
that if achievement as measured by tests is fairly strong in these "off-the-screen" 

2 The analogy of the "nesting doll" is also significant for the way in which it 
depicts a construction of teacher professionalism that is "raced," "classed," and 
"gendered" but is unrecognized as being so. I explore this notion in the 
forthcoming article in The Urban Review . 
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